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"To Europe, the rule of the people means something gloriously 
Utopian. To America, this rule means something immemorially 
familiar." Does the rule of the people appear as merely gloriously 
Utopian to the people of Switzerland, for instance? A prefatory 
note says that the work has its origin in lectures delivered at the 
Sorbonne. One wonders whether the author made that statement to 
an audience of citizens of the French Republic. If so, it is to be feared 
that they may have imagined that scholarship in this country still 
lingers at the stage that gave point to Sir Henry Maine's reference to 
the " nauseous grandiloquence of the American panegyrical historian." 
And yet, if one does not expect anything more than to be edified 
on conventional lines, one might well admire the literary polish of 
Professor Wendell's style, and obtain from the work a feeling of com- 
placent satisfaction mingled with virtuous desire. Such results 
probably accomplish its purpose and set up the standard by which the 
performance invites judgment. 

Henry Jones Ford. 

The National Liberal Federation: From its Commencement to the 
General Election of 1906. By Robert Spence Watson, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., 
M.P. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1907. Pp. xii, 318.) 

One of the most obvious needs in the literature of political science 
today is a history of political parties in England in the nineteenth 
century. There are monographs covering phases of the subject such 
as Kebble's History of Toryism (1886); Roylance Kent's The English 
Radicals (1889) ; and J. Bowles Daly's The Dawn of Radicalism (1892). 
But there exists no history of the tory party from the death of Pitt to 
the end of the late Lord Salisbury's premiership ; nor is there any 
history of the evolution of the liberal party from the days of Fox, 
Grey, and Melbourne; from the time when the whigs were the domi- 
nating influence and the liberal party was in the ascendancy, to the 
days of the liberalism of Gladstone and Hareourt, and of Campbell- 
Bannerman and Morley. 

What is needed is a work on the lines of Cooke's History of Parties 
(1840); a history that shall treat of both parties in the nineteenth 
century as Cooke treated of them in the eighteenth, and up to the end 
of the last unreformed House of Commons. Only in this way can the 
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history of political parties in the nineteenth century be adequately 
presented. It is only by such treatment that it can be made clear 
how the two parties have acted and reacted on each other; how and 
why toryism, as judged by much of its recent legislation, has lost some 
of its old characteristics and taken on new ones; and only by such 
handling of the subject as Cooke applied to the history of parties 
from the Restoration to 1832, can it be shown how whiggism has lost 
most of its old power over the liberal party, and how the older liber- 
alism — the liberalism of the era of the second reform act — has been 
permeated and altered by the new radicalism. 

Until such a history of parties is forthcoming, monographs of the 
character of those named at the outset of this review are welcome, and 
serviceable; for every one of them adds much to the existing knowl- 
edge of parties and party conditions in England. To American 
students of English political history, Dr. Robert Spence Watson's 
history of the National Liberal Federation will make a strong and 
peculiar appeal; because it is the only monograph that treats of party 
organization in England. The other monographs are concerned with 
the development of the principles of toryism, whiggism, liberalism 
and radicalism, and with the men who have been foremost in the 
advocacy of these principles. 

Principles are by no means neglected or ignored in Dr. Watson's 
monograph. No one who is familiar with contemporary politics in 
England, and with Dr. Watson's prominence among liberals, would 
associate him with a book on politics in which the principles of liber- 
alism and its actuating forces were not sympathetically and adequately 
treated. But in addition to the presentation of these phases of the 
subject, Dr. Watson's book is remarkable for the insight which it 
gives into the organization of the liberal party in the constituencies, 
and for his tracing of the influence which this organization — both 
local and national in its scope — has had on the liberal leaders, the 
liberal members of the House of Commons, and, through them, on 
Parliament and on legislation. The numerous crises through which 
the liberal party has gone since the establishment of the National 
Liberal Federation, at Birmingham, in 1877, can be followed in the 
pages of Dr. Watson's monograph; not, it is true, from the standpoint 
of general history, but rather from that of a man active in the work of 
the federation and whole-heartedly interested in the popular political 
advancement which it is the purpose of the federation to forward. 
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As there is an excellent index, Dr. Watson's book can be made to serve 
as a handbook to English liberalism of the last thirty years; at any 
rate as a guide to the attitude of organized liberalism to the numerous 
political questions which. have come up for discussion in Parliament 
and in the constituencies in that period. 

Room must be found for one extract from Dr. Watson's book, as it 
shows the attitude towards party machinery in the United States of a 
man long prominent in liberal organization. "There has, " he writes 
in reference to the headquarters of the National Liberal Federation in 
Parliament Street, London — the headquarters which are in close asso- 
ciation with the liberal whips in the House of Commons — "never 
been any attempt to direct local work from the central office; whilst 
there has always been the greatest readiness to send all such assistance 
asked for as was within the means of the federation. The doctrine 
upon which it was founded, and which it has always held, is that it 
only really exists in its component parts. All power comes from 
them; and it is of vital importance that they should be living, active 
and earnest; and also that they should be strong and independent, only 
making use of the central office for information and aid in times of 
serious difficulty. Fault has occasionally been found with the central 
committee because they have never endeavored to exercise anything 
approaching to autocratic power; but the idea that the federated 
associations should lean upon the center for support, or be under its 
control and command, is contrary to the root idea of the federation, 
and abhorrent to the very principles of liberalism. Thus, we should 
really become the American caucus; thus we should get the boss 
reprimanding and replacing local leaders and agents; thus would our 
politics become machine-made; and we might win as many political 
victories as now, but all that makes politics of true worth would be at 
an end; the savor would have gone out of political life." 

Edward Porritt. 

The Electoral System of the United States. By. J. Hampden Dough- 
erty. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 3906. 
Pp. iv, 425.) 

As its subtitle indicates, this volume is a history of the American 
electoral system, a study of the perils attending its operation, an 
account of the several efforts that have been made to avert these perils 
and a proposed remedy by constitutional amendment. The volume 



